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THE ORPHAN. 
( Continued.) 


USING the utmost expedition, Mr. 
Hartley arrived in Paris—but he arriv- 
ed only soon enough to soothe the dying 
moments of his noble charge. After 
performing the painful task of acquaint- 
ing the Earl with the melancholy event, 
he collected what papers and property 
had belonged to Lord Clifford, and 
prepared for his immediate departure ; 
but he found this no easy task, his pa- 
pers and property were seized; and 
regardless of his solemn assertions of 
innocence, he was thrown into prison, 
where for many months he endured 
every hardship and oppression, and 
where he might have remained much 
longer, had not a friend, by his exer- 
tions, effected his escape, as already 
mentioned. 

When Mr. Hartley awoke from the 
most refreshing slumber he had expe- 
rienced for many months, he found the 
vessel had made a rapid progress, and 
that the cliffs of Albion once more met 
his enraptured view; but a few more 
hours elapsed and he trod again his na- 
tive shore: the artless effusions of his 
little companion were unattended to, so 
great was his impatience and so varied 
his feelings. The first ten miles were 
passed in a silence his agitated mind 
could not avoid; but the pleasing re- 
marks, and innocent gratitude of his 
little protegee by degrees brought him 


rendered him more equal to the task of 
meeting a family from which he a few 
months before imagined himself forever 
separated. We will pass over the trans- 
ports of such a meeting, and suffice it 
to say he experienced a most joyful re- 
ception; nor was the little emigrant 
unnoticed in the delightful scene. 
Adeline (for that was the orphan’s 
name) caressed and treated with mater- 
nal tenderness by Mrs. Hartley, lost all 
remembrance of her own country, tho’ 
at first she would spend hours ata time 
in weeping bitterly for her parents.— 
Alike dividing the care and tenderness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, with. their 
nephew, Mr. Bereton, sorrow was 2 
stranger to the bosom of Adeline, ‘and 
in grateful attentions to her kind bene- 
factress, and pleasing improvement in 
the various studies Mrs. Hartley kind- 
ly instructed her in, her days glided on 


meet any interruption till the death of 
Mrs. Hartley, who expired after a short 
illness in Adeline’s arms; this heavy 
irremediable loss required ail her fort:- 
tude to support; she had uot only to 
regret a kind benefactress, but a tender 
affectionate mother, for such to her had 
Mrs. Hartley always proved. Still 
Adeline remembered there was one to 
whom this deprivation was even more 
afflicting, therefore, exerting that resig- 
nation so often inculcated by her late 
worthy friend, she endeavoured all in 
her power to alleviate the sufferings of 





to some recollection and calmness, and 





Mr. Hartley. ‘These kind attentions, 


in peaceful happiness 5 nor did this calm — 
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with the assistance of his nephew, and 
time, the never-failing restorer of peace 
to every mind that bends in calm resig- 
nation to Divine Providence, received 
their due reward, and peace once more 
became a resident in their dwelling.— 
Mr. Bereton could not be an inmate in 
the family, and remain an unconcerned 
spectator of the graceful attainments 
and personal beauties of Adeline, and 
their mutual attachment was a source 
of the sincerest joy to Mr. Hartley, 


who, three years after the death of his | 


wife, united them by the most indisso- 
luble ties. Their happiness for some 
time continued uninterrupted, and was, 
during that period, augmented by the 
birth of a daughter: but, alas! con- 
stant felicity is not the lot of mortals, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bereton were con- 
vinced of the truth by the sudden death 
of Mr. Hartley’s patron, Lord D 
which was shortly after followed by 

the death of the worthy rector, who 
departed from this world with no other 

regret than the leaving those who had 
been, during his life, as dear to him as 
his own children, destitute and friend- 
less; for had it pleased heaven to have 
continued the life of Lord D , Mr. 
¥lartley was well convinced he would 
have transferred the living to his ne- 
phew, who had till now been his cu- 
rate; but circumstances were sadly re- 

versed by his death; the recto: rship 
was in the gilt of seintiade. and upon 
enquiry, Mr. Bereton found it al- 
ready disposed of to a person who 
would not need his assistance, intend- 
ing to perform the duty himself; in 
this respect Mr. and Mrs. Beeeton 
were not much disappointed ; and as it 
was painful to their feelings to remain 
jonger in a place where they had lost 
their more than parents; they therefore 
hastened their departure, by disposing of 
what little furniture they could not 
conveniently move, and taki ing leave of 
the kind villagers, who followed the 
1 blessings and tears, they 








chaise Ww) 


easily procure employment; and soon 
after their arrival having settled them- 
selves in a small but neat and conve- 
nient lodging, he placed an advertise- 
ment in the papers for a curacy. 
( To be continued.) 
VANITY. 

Oh ! Vanity ! How little is thy force 
acknowledged, or thy operations dis- 
cerned ! How wantonly dost thou de- 
ceive mankind, and under what differ- 
ent disguises! Sometimes thou dost 
wear the face of pity, sometimes of 
generosity; nay, thou hast the assur- 
ance even to put on those glorious or- 
naments which belong to heroic virtue. 
Thou odious deformed monster ! whom 
Divines have railed at, Philosophers 
despised, and Poets ridiculed. Is there 
a wretch so abandoned as to own thee 
for an acquaintance in public ? Yet how 
few will refuse to enjoy thee in private? 


) Nay, thou art the pursuit of most men 


through their whole lives. The great- 
est villainies are daily practised to 
please thee, nor is the meanest thief 
below, or the greatest hero above thy 
notice. ‘Thy embraces are often the 
sole aim and sole reward of the pri- 
vate robbery, and the plundered pro- 
vince. Itis to pamper thee, that we 
attempt to draw from others what we 
do not ‘want, or withhold from them 
what they do! all our passions are thy 
slaves ; avarice 1s no more than thy 
handmaid ; the bully Fear, like a cow- 
ard, flies before thee, and joy and grief 
hide their heads in thy presence. 


———— 


MEN OF THE WORLD. 

The professed students of the art of 
pleasing, usually possess some qualities, 
which, when seen in their true light, 
and without the varnish of deceit, are 
peculiarly unpleasing. Indeed, the ve- 
ry motive which urges them to study 
this celebrated art, is in itself most 
odious, as it consists of a desire to 
serve themselves alone, at the expence 
of every virtue connected with sinceri- 
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tf Mriend of individuals : but always more 


‘his attention, and as they may be 


- tice of his art, but must never injure, 


dered them as unsuspecting as they are 
amiable. We all love ourselves, it is 
“true, sufficiently well; but he who la. 
bours indiscriminately to please every 
one with whom he converses, however 
- paradoxical the assertion may appear, 
‘is usually of all men the most sel- 
fish. A sincerely good and benevolent 
man will study to serve and please 
.men in proportion as they may deserve 


pleased and served consistently with 
truth and honesty. He will be the 


a friend to truth than to any particular 
man. He will study to please, where 
he can do it without deceit, and with- 
out meanly sacrificing the liberty of a 
man, accommodating his own opinions 
to the opinions of any company, to 
which chance may introduce him, 
but the mere man of this world has 
learned to consider truth and sincerity 
as words only ; such indeed as may, 
on some occasions, facilitate the prac- 


what is superior in his idea to all con- 
siderations, his own interest. 





READINGS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Women are like books, malice and 
envy will easily lead you to a detection 
of their faults ; but their beauties good 
judgment only can discover, and good 
nature relish. 

Patiently endure all the attacks of 
those that envy you; you will by that 
means conquer them all. Thus fire 
itself is extinguished, when it meets 
with nothing that it can burn. 


Those who outlive their incomes by | 


splendour, in dress or equipage, are 
well said to resemble a town on fire, 
which shines by that which destroys it. 
fe that keeps his promise to his 
own advantage only, is scarcely more 
-bound than if he had promised nothing. 
—_ 
THE PRISONERS. 


When the system of terror and death, which 
during several years laid waste France, reigned 
in full foree, the prisons of *** were filled with 
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victims, among the number of whom were M. de 

Surville and his daughter. They had passed se- 

veral days in their miserable dungeon, waiting 

the arrival of the deputy, who was to decide 

finally upon the fate of the prisoners.® Among 

those whose gloomy and ferocious zeal was ex- 

tolled at ***, Villeroy was distinguished ; Vil- 

leroy, who, til) that time, had been reputed the 

mildest and the best of men. He had been the 

friend of M, de Surville and his daughter—the 

latter of whom still loved him, and endeavoured 
to defend him. “Tell me no more of Villeroy,” 

said M. de Surville to his daughter, “ his con- 
duct is detestable and horrible. Every thing 
makes it our duty to forget him, or rather to de- 
spise him.” ‘Despise him! cried Adela, “it 
would be more easy for me to hate him, since 
he is the cause of your suffering. But oh! my 
father, is Villeroy yet really guilty, let us at 
least banish such a suspicion, and patiently wait 
until time shall explain his at present mysterious 
conduct.” They were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Ursula, an old waiting maid to Ma- 
dame de Surville, who when the misfortunes 
which overwhelmed them obliged them to dis- 
miss their servants, would not consent to leave 
Adela and her father, and who was permitted to 
attend her master and bring him such things as 
he might want. “Oh Miss!” cried she, address- 
ing herself quite out of breath to Adela, “Ihave 
seen M. Villeroy ; he was arm in arm with those 
rascals who talk of nothing but scaffolds. ‘Death 
to the Aristocrats!’ cried he, like the rest. It 
is true, he only shouted so when they looked at 
him. They are all going to sup withthe depu- 
ty, who has just arrived. They say there wilh 
be dreadful doings to-morrow or next day. I 
must tell you though, that I was very near M, 
Villeroy, and he looked at me and turned pale, 
he did indeed, poor young gentleman! I saw he 
wanted to speak to me, but at the very moment 


out—* Come along my boy He then fixed his 


when he grieved so in the chamber of my poor 
dying mistress your late excellent mother.” 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


a 


It is related of Breckman, abbot of St. Mi- 
chael, who was very illiterate, that, when at the 
council of Constance, he was selected by the 
prelates to say mass, which he performed so 
well, that an Italian cardinal conciuding him to 
be either a Doctor of Divinity, or of canon law, 
was desirous of his acquaintance. Me xpproach+ 
ed after the ceremony, and addressed him in 
Latin. The abbot, who was totally ignorant of 
the language, was at first somewhat puzzled 
what to say, uvt | at length recoilecting himself, 
he rapidly repeated over the names of the villa- 
ges in his neighbourhood—* Sturwelt, Hase, Gi- 
sen, Boersche,” &c. which the iter concluding 
to be an answer in Greek, thouzlit it high tine 
to escape from a man so much more learned 
than hiinself, accordingly made hik bow gnd 
withdrew ! ; 








he attempted it, one of the gang came up to | 
him, and slapping him on the shoulder, bawled- 


eyes on me, and sighed heavily; just as he did » 
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POETRY. 


STANZAS. 
THE cising sun for me in vain 
Arrays in gold the mountain’s crest ; 
And gleaming o’er the humid plain 
With crimson tinges ocean’s breast. 
His spreading beams tho’ rob’d in light, 
No more their wonted joys bestow ; 
They cannot chace the eternal night, 
That clouds my soul with endless woe. 
The promise of my youth is fled ; 
The life-blood curdles round my heart ; 
The op’ning buds of Hope are shed, 
And death alone can ease impart, 
Ah! why did heav’n impress my mind 
With feelings still to rapture true ; 
Yetleave unpitying fate to bind, 
Affections germs with funeral yew. 
The starry Eve, the new born day, 
Alike have lost their pow’r to charm ; 
Nor can e’en Beauty’s proud display, 
Again this frezen bosom warm. 
Clos’d is my heart to all but her, 
Who first awoke its slumb’ring fires; 
Whose image all my thoughts prefer 
And will, till like itself expires. 
——— 
SONG. 
The Rose sweetly blushing the glory of May, 
The Cowslip so lovely, the woodbine so gay, 
Breathe fragrance delightful, yet cannot compare, 
With the breath of sweet Kitty, the pride of the 
fair! 
The Lark shrilly warbling, that visits the skies, 
The Nightingale plaintive, whose murmurs I 
prize, 
Breathe Music enchanting, yet cannot compare, 
With the voice of sweet Kitty the pride of the fair. 
Minerva, the Goddess that ruled at her birth, 
Endow’d her with wisdom, taste, beauty and 
worth ; 
Then blame not my passion, since none can com- 
pare, 
With Kitty so lovely, the pride of the Fair ! 


Sn eee 
TO AN EXOTIC. 
Tender nursling of my care, 
Hast thou brav’d the wint’ry blast, 
Baring sleet, congealing air, 
‘Lhus at spring to droop at last? 
Many a night storm howling drear, 
Vainly raging round thy shed ; 
Many a keen morn’s breath austere 
xd io bow thy sheltered head. 
Ah! counterfeit of spring, 
Soothing with deceitful breath, 
Hid beaeath a Zephyr’s wing, 
Shatts of winter, shafts of death. 
Pheebus lent a treach’rous ray, 
Luring confidence and joy ; 
Luring ouly to betray, 
Warming only to destroy. 
fen thy soft dilating heart, 
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frave its shoots, and shed its fears ; 





Swift the Phantom hurls her dart, 
As in the clouds she disappears. 
Gentle alien to a sky, 

Ever varying in its state, 
Tho’ its native, still must I, 
Share thy feelings and thy fate. 
As contending winds prevail, 

In the elemental strife, 

Straining, slack’ning, they assail 
All the tremb’ling chords of life 
Sinking then my languid eyes, 
Fail my spirits to amuse ; 
Wearied, fainting, ere they rise, 
E.xercise my limbs refuse. 

And as every season’s course, 

In the change of one we see ; 
Ere “tis seen, I feel its force, 
Shrinking withering like thee. 












—— 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship ! peculiar boon of Heav’n, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride; 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied. 
While love unknown among the blest, 
Parent of thousand, mild desires, 
The savage and the human breast, 
Torments alike with raging fires. 
With bright but oft destructive gleam, 
Alike o’er all his lightnings fly ; * 
Thy lambent glories only beam, 
Around the fav’rites of the sky. 
Thy gentle flow of guiltless joys, 
On fools and villains ne’er descend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 
Directress of the brave and just, 
Oh guide us thro’ life’s darksome way |! 
And let the tortures of mistrust, 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 
Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 
When souls to blissful climes remove : 
What raised our virtues here below, 
Shall aid our happiness above. 
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This being the first Number, in the Jast quar- 
ter of this volume, the Editor wishes it under- 
stood that the reception of this and the one im- 
mediately subsequent, will be considered as a 
subscription for the quarter. Such who do not § 
intend completing their volume, and receive this, 
will please intimate their wish to discontinue { 
by Note, enclosing either the Number or its 
price. 





The Publication Office of this Work is 
at No. 195, Lombard Street, where  sub-- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Chesnut 
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| Street, will meet with immeciiate attention. 


